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ing of course with the discovery of America, the author devotes over a 
hundred pages, or about one-fourth of the whole, to the colonies to 1776, 
then two hundred down to the Civil War, with the remaining hundred 
to the present. Certainly this is all the familiar ground covered by 
dozens of other school texts, but there is the difference of treatment. 
Leaving out the usual mass of facts, names, and dates, he clings to his 
main thesis, choosing the things that best strengthen and illustrate it, 
all expressed in a very clear, simple, attractive style. 

But there are some defects to be noted. At times he weakens in his 
own faith, and frankly admits that he digresses from " the subject of 
the Westward Movement " in order to relate the " story of national 
affairs" (p. 221), wandering into political struggles that he could have 
linked with his central topic but does not. Again he seems unaware 
of the geographical influences shaping our destinies. Even on such a 
cogent example as the Erie Canal, he says not one word about the 
natural advantages of the route selected. He should have made some 
explanation of the excess of exports over imports (p. 413). Instead of 
the fourteen pages of Great Subjects, he should let the students work 
out such matters from the index themselves. The Roman pagination 
for seventy-one pages, at the end, is to be unqualifiedly condemned for 
a class-room work. But all in all, with the fine maps and pictures, if 
not the best United States school history, there is surely none better. 

Colyer Meriwether. 

The History of Political Theory and Party Organisation in the 
United States. By Simeon D. Fess, LL.D., President of Antioch Col- 
lege. (Boston and New York, Ginn and Company, 1910, pp. vi, 451.) 
Dr. Fess bases his work on the thesis that political parties and political 
theories in this country rest on the very elements of human nature. 
There have been, he maintains, many kaleidoscopic changes of garb and 
nomenclature but at bottom there have been only two contesting prin- 
ciples in our public struggles, whether we call them radicalism and 
conservatism, strict construction and lose construction, liberty and 
authority, states' rights and nationalism, centralization and decentral- 
ization. Similarly, though names have changed, platforms have been 
modified, utterances have been revised and attitudes have been reversed, 
we have had but two parties throughout our life of one hundred and 
twenty years. Still more remarkable, these two foes have equally 
divided that stretch of time. " The old Republican and the modern 
Democratic party " are one and the same, while " the Federalist, the 
National Republican, the Whig, and the Republican" (of to-day), differ 
only in title (p. 437). 

For developing his theme, the author skilfully pilots us through the 
mazes of enunciations and deliverances of individuals and groups, from 
the formation of the Union down, sticking logically to his subject all 
the time. The great figures in this long drama pass before us, the per- 
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formances of each being succinctly reviewed, the whole furnishing a very 
handy, compact narrative of our political life. Some of the best parts 
of the book are those dealing with the philosophical relations between 
politics and natural conditions, as in the differences of view between the 
up-country and low-country in South Carolina (p. 108). 

But Benton did not get the resolution of censure of Jackson expunged 
in one year (p. 157), it took him three years. Johnson could hardly 
be called "extravagant" in the use of the veto (p. 382) when we recall 
Cleveland's prodigality with that weapon. 

Colyer Meriwether. 
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To the Editor of the American Historical Review: 

My dear Sir: 

On October 18, after reading Mr. J. H. Smith's criticism (in the 
October number of the Review) of my book, British Interests and 
Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, I addressed to you a letter of protest. 
In your reply of October 27, you state that " the pages of the Review 
are always open to writers of books who wish to reply to reviews of their 
volumes, provided they confine themselves, as you would be disposed to 
do, to questions of fact." 

After considerable hesitation I have concluded to avail myself of 
this privilege, as I believe Mr. Smith's review should not pass without 
comment. My book is not an important one. It merely presents the 
lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University, and is no doubt deficient 
in literary form. But Mr. Smith's review is important, if open-minded 
justice is still requisite to a fair review. As a preliminary to an exami- 
nation of the review it should be stated that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, Mr. Smith and I are the only students who have read and made 
transcripts from the manuscript material on Texas, in the British Public 
Record Office. 

Mr. Smith writes that my book " contains numerous errors ", and cites 
twenty-one such " simple cases ". Two are absolute errors. Of the 
nineteen other alleged errors, not differentiated, and so stated as to 
appear of equal gravity and to reflect equally upon the author, three are 
instances of carelessness of statement; e. g., Mr. Smith writes: "On 
page 61 the signing of the Anglo-Texan treaties is correctly stated to 
have taken place in 1840, but on page 93 this is placed among the events 
of 1842." It is true that on page 93, near the bottom, " signing " is 
inaccurately and carelessly used for ratification. In the sentence im- 
mediately preceding, however, ratification is used, and on pages 67, 72, 
75> 76, 78, 85, 86, the narrative is plainly occupied with the preparations 
for ratification and the correct word is used, and on page 87 is the fol- 
lowing : "... on June 28 those treaties were finally ratified. ..." On 



